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the present day. It is based on two sources — literature and discoveries — 
both of which are insufficient in quantity. For the early period the author 
makes an interesting study of the emigration of metals, illustrated by maps 
and by comparative tables of the mines of copper and tin on the globe and 
of the names of the various metals in different languages, from which he 
draws interesting deductions. Hebrew and Greek traditions regarding 
the knowledge and use of metals refer mostly to the Caucasus. The author 
adopts the Turanian theory of Hittite ethnography and consequently re- 
lates the Hittites to the Caucasus and gives in its place a sketch of the 
history of this newly discovered people whose contests typify, according to 
him, the contest between the Turanians and the other great branches of 
the human race. The Assyrian annals are laid under heavy contribution 
for a sketch of the various "Turanian " states situated to the north and west 
of Assyria. During the ix century, there arose on the ruins of the Turanian 
confederacy, the powerful kingdom of Ourartou, which included the greater 
part of Armenia and perhaps of Little Caucasus. Its kings, according to 
Assyrian annals, were the most formidable northern adversaries of Assyria 
for nearly two centuries, and they embodied the last effort made by the 
Turanians to play a preponderant part in Western Asia. At this time 
they were attacked also by the hordes of the North, who expelled the 
Turanians from Armenia and Asia Minor. Before this, the Toubal and 
Moushkou were independent Turanian peoples, as were also the inhabitants 
of Khoummouk and Na'iri. There had been a slow Aryan immigration 
into Caucasus, Armenia, and Kurdistan, when Cimmerian and Scythian 
invaders came down from the North. From this time forward there are 
more data on which to base historic and ethnographic judgments concern- 
ing the vicissitudes of this region under the Persians, Greeks, Byzantines, 
and Mohammedans, and, as these phases are better known, they require 
no special comment. 

The picture given in these volumes is one not to be found elsewhere. 
Its novelty excuses a certain amount of repetition and defective arrange- 
ment. — A. L. Frothingham, Jr. 

CLASSICAL ARCHvEOLOGY. 

John M. Ceow. The Athenian Pnyx. With a Survey and Notes by 
Joseph Thacher Clarke. Eeprinted from the Papers of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, vol. iv, pp. 207-60. 
This pamphlet embodies the results of a careful study of the whole Pnyx 
question, made during the author's residence in Athens at the American 
School. It is a clear and concise summary of the subject, comprising an 
examination of the passages in ancient authors where the Pnyx is men- 
tioned ; a minute description of the site known as the Pynx, illustrated 
by several cuts and a map ; and a detailed review of the objections to what 
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may be called the Chandler hypothesis. The whole is a piece of intelli- 
gent work which is most creditable to American scholarship. 

More than one hundred years ago, the English traveller Richard Chand- 
ler identified as the long-neglected Pnyx a semicircular excavation on the 
northeast slope of a hill between the Museum Hill and the Hill of the 
Nymphs. These ruins — if that word can be used of remains so scanty — 
had previously been known under several different names. Stuart and 
Revetthad described them under the name of the Odeum of Regilla. Since 
Chandler's time, the site has been visited by all travellers in Greece who 
have any interest in antiquity, and has been described by not a few. 
Until the middle of the century, there was little or no question as to the 
identity of the remains. 3 In 1852, Welcker, following out hints dropped 
by Ulrichs, published a thesis* to prove that the site had really been a 
place sacred to Zeus, that the so-called Tribune of Demosthenes had been 
in fact an altar. Gottling 5 had previously maintained that the ruins were 
those of a Pelasgic fort which had been afterwards altered as a place for 
the public assembly. The literature which these novel views called forth 
is neither meagre (as can be seen from Professor Crow's bibliography) nor 
unimpassioned. 

When Ernst Curtius took hold of the subject in 1862, he felt justified 
in calling it die brennendste Frage der inneren Topographie von Athen. 
In order to come to some certain conclusion, he made excavations on the 
site, and the results of his work were published in No. I of his Attische 
Studien. It is apparent from the tone of this essay that he felt he had 
extinguished a great part of the conflagration : he believed that this site 
could not have been the Pnyx, although where the Pnyx really had been 
he could not discover. It is not easy to agree with Bursian 6 and Hicks' 
that even on Curtius' presentation of the facts we can still believe in the 
Chandler theory. Some scholars have preferred to have no opinion on 
the subject; others 8 have accepted Curtius' conclusion, that the site was a 
sacred one, an ayopa Oewv. The result of Professor Crow's work is to show 
that on several points Curtius was mistaken in his observations, if they 
were really his." 

3 Bottiger and Schumann had expressed suspicion early in the century ; 
Chkisteksen, Athens Pnyx: Copenhagen, 1875. 

* Der Felsalkir des hoehslen Zeus oder das Pelasgikon zu Athen, bisher genannt die 
Pnyx.- Berlin, 1852. 

5 Das Pelasgikon in Athen: Halle, 1851. Das Pelasgikon und die Pnyx in Athen: 
Jena, 1853. 

"Lit. Oentralblatt, July 23, 1863. ' Eney. jBritt., s. v. Athens. 

s E. g., CxUHL and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans. 

9 Christense3ST, /. c, says that Curtius had excavations made under the direction 
of a German architect. 
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(1) The area of the enclosure is more than twice that assigned by Cur- 
tius. Indeed when the data given in the Attisehe Studien are used, it is 
easy to see that in some inexplicable fashion a mistake was made in cal- 
culating the area. 

(2) The surface of the rocky hillside is not everywhere sauber bearbeitet, 
as Curtius concluded from its condition where his excavations were made. 
In general it is too rough and uneven to have served as a floor, even if we 
can suppose that a sloping floor could be used. It is much more probable 
that, as Chandler thought, the whole enclosure was filled up even with the 
upper edge where the bema or tribune stands. 

(3) In two places indicated on his chart Curtius reports the smooth 
rock surface at the base of the rear wall to be 4.3 and 3.5 meters respec- 
tively below the level of the foot of the bema. Professor Crow says that 
at these points the rock surface is on a level with the foot of the bema. 
This mistake was so obvious on first entering the enclosure, that it led 
Professor Crow to make a new examination of the whole site. 

(4) About two-thirds of the distance from the bema to the Cyclopean 
wall forming the arc of the semicircle Curtius discovered, at a point six 
meters below the present surface, a structure of which he writes as follows : 
Es war also heine Treppe, sondern offenbar ein gleichartiger Bau, tide das 
Bema oben in der Mitte der Ruekwand, mit dem er in einer Idnie liegt und 
so dass dis Stufen parallel laufen. Es ist also durchaus wahrscheinlich, 
dass aueh hier wis oben uber den Stufen ein vier-eekiger Felswurfel sieh erhob. 
Die Ansatze desselben sind siehtbar, aber er ist bis auf die Orundflaehe ab- 
gearbeitet, was zu dem Zwecke gesehehen ist, ein spdteres Oebaude darilber 
aufzufuhren (op. ait., p. 79). Elsewhere (p. 97) he mentions das mittelal- 
terliche gemauer found here, and concludes that it was the remains of a 
Byzantine chapel. Bursian bravely asserted that this structure must have 
been a second bema, used, perhaps, when the wind blew so strongly that 
a speaker on the upper and larger tribune could not be heard. Or pos- 
sibly it would explain the story preserved by Plutarch, that the Thirty 
Tyrants had turned the bema so that it faced away from the sea ; this 
lower structure might then be looked upon as the older tribune. But 
Professor Crow found here nothing but three steps out into the hillside, 
apparently of the same date as other cuttings in the rocky hills of this 
locality. Both Professor Crow and Mr. Clark consider that these steps 
are of much older date than the construction of the Pnyx ; not a hint is 
given of any remains of a building over them. 

(5) According to Mr. Clarke's survey, even the outline of the Pnyx given 
in the chart accompanying the Attisehe Studien is incorrect. Welcker's 
chart published in 1852 gives a more accurate idea of the real shape of 
the enclosure. 
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Professor Crow's studies, then, result in putting the question about where 
it was before Curtius began his work on it. The latter has succeeded in 
calling attention more fully to the connection of the Pnyx with the pre- 
historic remains in its vicinity. In other respects he has only confused 
the problem which he thought to solve. Professor Crow does not claim 
to have pronounced the last word. Yet, after reading his discussion of 
the objections to the Chandler theory, one is tempted to frame a stronger 
statement than his conclusion, that, While we cannot say with absolute cer- 
tainty that the so-called Pnyx is the real Pnyx, the evidence taken collectively 
is strongly in favor of this conclusion. — G. M. Whichek. 

K. Dumon. Le ThMtre de PolyclMe. — Reconstruction d'apres un 
module. Folio, pp. 51, 3 plates. Paris, 1889. 

In this short essay the author puts forth a new method of reconstructing 
the ancient theatre. He claims to have found a modulus (of about 11 feet) 
whose multiples and fractions were used in building Polykleitos' theatre 
at Epidauros, and, presumably, the other ancient theatres. The ground- 
plan given on one of the plates seems to have been carried out with great 
care and conscientiousness. The only objection is that the method is too arti- 
ficial, especially when it is found that it operates with four different systems 
of measurement. The author considers himself at decided variance with 
Vitruvius, though his independence is perhaps in some instances only fan- 
cied. And this, for one who is convinced of the high value of Vitruvius' 
sources, where he treats of the Greek theatre, is not to be lamented. The 
radial construction of the theatre does not seem sufficiently valued in the 
essay under consideration. The elder Polykleitos (not the younger) is 
regarded as the builder of the theatre at Epidauros, and a better notion 
in regard to its " harmony " is arrived at. — G. Oemiohen, in Wbch. f. 
Mass. Philol., 1890, No. 12. 

Imhoof-Blumek und O. Keller. Tier-und Pflanzenbilder auf 
Munzen und Gemmen der Massischen Attertums. 4to, pp. 168, 26 
phototype plates. Leipzig, 1889. 

This work of the two authors is a worthy successor of Imhoof 's Portraits 
on coins of the Soman Republic and Empire (1879), and of his Portraits 
of Hellenic and Hellenized peoples (1885), as well as of Keller's Tiere des 
klassischen Altertums. 13 plates are given to the coins, and as many more 
to gems. They are then arranged in their natural order of subject : mam- 
mals, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, and plants. For the purely archaeolog- 
ical reader some plates of fabulous and compound animals are subjoined. 
The phototypes from various public and private collections are chosen 
usually because they are successful and interesting representations and 



